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THE PENNS AND PENINGTONS. 
(Concluded from page 772.) 
Isaac Penington to his father, Alderman Pening- 
ton, on gospel ministry. 

‘“‘ Dear Father,—The gospel is the power of 
God unto salvation; it is the glad tidings of 
freedom from sin, and of the baptism of the 
Spirit, that we may serve God in holiness and 
righteousness all the days of cur life. The min- 
isters of the gospel are those who in the spirit 
of Christ, by the gift and inspiration thereof, 
preach these tidings to the poor and needy, to 


) 
pressure of the body of corruption. 
L 


the captives, to those that groan under the 
“This gospel, through the great mercy of 
God, I have at length heard preached. Though 
f thou, through prejudice, calls this speaking of 
° the Spirit through servants and handmaids, 
8 prating, yet the Lord forgive thee; for surely 
4 if thou knew what thou didst herein, thou 
. wouldst not thus offend the Lord—extolling 
\- preaching by man’s wisdom, from a minister 
made by man, for gospel preaching ; and con- 
re demning the preaching of persons rent by God 
z under the immediate inspiration of his Spirit. 
te “ As for those whom thou callest mivisters, 
if I were to speak concerning them the very 
of truth from the Lord, thou couldst not receive 
of it; yet I am far from accounting them the ‘ off- 
ne scouring of the earth ;’ for I look upon,them as 
08 ¢ wise and knowing, and as of great beauty in 
he earthly learning and wisdom ; but surely not as 


having ‘ the tongue of the learned,’ in the gos- 
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pel sense, ‘to speak a word in season to him 
that is weary.’ [Yet they abundantly examine] 
the Scriptures, and toss them about, and wrest 
them in their uncertain reasonings and guess- 
ings concerning the sense, and in the various 
doubtful interpretations they give. 

“ And whereas I am blamed for not putting 
a difference between the profane and scandalous 
ministers and the reverend and godly sort, my 
answer is: they are united in ene form of min- 
istry. The question is not concerning the per- 
sons, but the ministry, in which they are one, 
and their standing and power of government 
one, which is not by the power and presence of 
the Spirit, but by the strength of the magis- 
trate. The true gospel mini-try is spiritual, 
and cannot be upheld by that which is carnal in 
its call, its maivtenance, or its government, 
When Christ came in the flesh, the severe words 
He pronounced were not so much against the 
profane and scandalous among the Scribes and 
Pharisees, as against those that appeared most 
strict, and were accounted among the Jews the 
most reverend and godly. And were it not for 
the appearance of godliness in these men, the 
persecution of the present times had not been 
so hot, and the good old work of reformation so 
much overturned as it is at this day.” 

From the foregoing letters it will be evident 
how diametrically different were the religious 
views and feelings of the father and son. Two 
other letters also exist from the latter to the 
former; but to enter into their details would 
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rather fatigue than edify most of my readers. 
One of them is very long, and from the tenor 
of both it seems that the Alderman had con-! 
tinued to speak disparagingly, even fiercely, of 
the Friends and of bis son’s religion, and had 
proceeded to show how much of Holy Scripture 
he could cite in behalf of the religious views 
which he himself relied on as sustained by Gos- 
pel Truth Isaac Penington makes very plain 
remarks to his father on his religion, as not 
producing the fruits of righteousness—such re- | 
warks as no proud or self satisfied spirit could 
patiently bear, and then he takes up each of} 
the texts referred to, and gives that capnltion! 
which he thinks the true one. With the fol- 
lowing words he enters on the consideration of 
the texts in his fourth letter: ‘*‘ My father in 
his letter mentioneth many Scriptures which | 
raise his confidence. It is upon my heart to; 
consider of them in dear love to my father’s 
soul.” ° . , i ‘ ‘ ° 
No one can doubt the earnest, loving, truth- 
fal feelings which induced Isaac Penington to 
write the letters in question to bis father; | 
though some may doubt the probability of such 
letters producing conviction under the circum- 
stances, whilst others will question the correct- 
ness of Isaac Penington’s assertion io the first 
Jetter, that his father’s religion “ began in the | 
wrong part.’ Doubtless it began very differ- | 
ently from what his did. His did not begio in 


fear of divine wrath, but in longing after pari- | 


ty of heart. But the first spiritual awakening | 
and éarly religious convictions of various minds | 
begin so variously, that it does not seem to be 
fur any one to speak dogmatically as to where 
or how they must begin. 

But we are certainly warranted in judging 
the tree by its fruits, and judging the genuine- | 
ness of religion by its results. Our Lord has 
expressly directed our attention to the test, 
men do not gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles. Any one who is living under the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit must in life and con- 
duct be governed by truth. 

It is quite evident that the dominion of the 
Spirit of Truth, and the absolute truthfulness 
which accompanied that dominion in the hearts 
and lives of {saac Penington and his wife, suf- 
fered no compromise in judging their own con- 
duct or that of another, whether that other was 
father, friend, or enemy. To speak to his 
father with the plainness which marks his ex- 
pressions in these letters, must have been to 
such a nature as Isaac Penington’s a great diffi- 
culty. But, being among those whom Jesus 
had “sanctified through the Truth,” he was 
ready to sacrifice all that he believed it called 
for. A writer of eminence in our own days truly 
expresses, in the fullowing declaration, what 
such sacrifize involves :— 

“ The sacrifice which God requires from us 
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first and foremost is the sacrifice to Truth, 
Not to authority, not to freedom, not to popu- 
larity, not to fear, but to Truth. It is no 
doubt a bard sacrifice which is thus required. 
Loog inveterate custom, cherished phrases 
bound up with some of our best affections, the 
indolent respect of persons, or acquiescence in 
common usage—these are what Truth again 
and again compels us to surrender. But this 
is precisely the sacrifice which God demands 
from us at His altar, this is precisely the sacri- 
fice which in our solemn act of self-dedication 
we declare that we are ready to offer— that 
we will always prefer Truth to custom;’ that 
we will give to Truth not the second or the 
third, but the first place ; that antiquity, novel- 
ty, prejudice, fashion must give way before the 
claims of Truth, wherever it be found. Dear 
no doubt is tradition; dear is the long familiar 
recollection; dear and most sacred in its own 
place and measure is venerable antiquity on the 
one hand, or bold originality on the other; but 
dearer than any of these, dearer and higher in 
human things, dearer and higher yet in things 
divine, is Truth; the duty of seeking and 
speaking the Truth in love, in the unshaken 
faith that Truth is yreat and-will in the end 
prevail. And may He whose name is Truth 
be with our humblest efforts to teach the Truth, 
and houvor the Truth everywhere |” 

The latest date in any of Isaac Penington’s 
letters to his father is in the last month of 
1658. An event was then approaching in the 
nation’s history which must have claimed the 
utmost attention and interest of Alderman Pen- 
ington. Whether amid that anxiety the corres- 
pondence between him and his eldest son ex- 
tended any further, or was ever renewed, it is 
now impossible to ascertain. 

When Richard Cromwell had proved him- 
self unequal to the task of holding the reins of 
government which had been placed in bis 
hands, one popular change succeeded another 
without any consolidation of central authority. 
Most of those who had sat as the late king's 
judges could read in the signs of the times the 
probable restoration of the Stuart dynasty. 
That thought brought more terror to many 
hearts than they were inclined to manifest. 
At length the crisis came, and on the first day 
of May 1660, the famous declaration of 
Charles the Second from Breda was presented 
by his commisioner to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and also to the city authorities, and 
through them to the nation. The royal prom- 
ise of indemnity which it contained raised for 
a few days the drooping hopes of those who 
had most to fear. Thus the indemnity clause 
announced :—‘ We do by these presents de- 
clare that we do grant a free and general pat- 
don, which we are ready on demand to pass 
under our great seal of Hnogland to all our sub- 
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jects whatever, who within forty days after the 
publishing hereof shall lay hold on this our 
grace and favor, and shall by any public act 
declare their duving so, and that they return to 
the loyalty and obedience of good subjects; ex- 
cepting only such persons as shall hereafter be 
excepted by Parliament—those only to be ex- 
cepted. Let all our subjects, how faulty soever, 
rely upon the word.of a king, solemnly given by 
this present declaration, that no crime whatso- 
ever committed against us, or our royal father, 
before the publication of this, shall ever rise 
in judgment, or be brought in question against 
any of them, or to the least endamagement of 
tnem either in their lives, liberties, or estates, 
(as far as lies in our power) or so much as the 
prejudice of their reputations.” 

Of the original members of the Parliament- 
ary High Court of Justice, which condemned 
the late King, forty-eight were still living ; and 
nineteen of these, relying upon the word of a 
king so solemnly set forth, delivered themselves 
up as accepting pardon and promising alle- 
giance to Charles the Second. Of the remain- 
ing twenty-nise, who could not rely on the 
royal promise as sufficient to ensure pardon, a 
few secreted themselves in England—the 
others immediately went abroad. Alderman 
Penington was one of the nineteen who, relv- 
ing on the word of the King, came in before 
the expiration of the forty days. On the 8th 
of May the two Houses of Parliament pro- 
claimed Charles the Second, King of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and on the twenty-fifth 
he arrived at Dover. 

Before the arrival of the King, the Parlia- 
ment, anxious to prove to him its great loyalty, 
decided that all they who had sat as his father’s 
judges should be imprisoned and brought to 
trial ; and also every oue who in an official ca- 
pacity had had anything to do with his accusa- 
tion or execution. About three months after 
the kingdom was restcred to Charles, twenty- 
nine persons were brought to trial, and con- 
demned to death as regicides. Included in the 
twenty-nine were the nineteen trusting ones 
who had given themselves up on his declara- 
tion of indemnity. Of the nineteen, fourteen 
were respited from death, the punishment be- 
ing changed to imprisonment for life, and all 
their property and estates were confiscated. 
Tea, among whom were six who had signed the 
king’s death-warrant, and four officials, were 
condemned to death, and suffer execution. 

Alderman Penington, with the thirteen 
others, was committed as a prisoner to that 
Tower over which he once ruled as an honor- 
able and executive governor; but his durance 
there was cut short by hard usage. Sir John 
Robinson, Lieutenant of the Tower, was devoid 
of humanity and of principle; and the treat. 





















ment to which he subjected the prisoners was 
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consistent with his character. Lucy Hutchin- 
son, in the memoirs of her husband, Colonel 
Hutchinson, says :—“ The gentlewen who were 
the late king’s judges, and who were decoyed 
to surrender themselves to custody by the 
Houses’ proclamation, were kept in miserable 
bondage under that inhuman, bloody jailor, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, who stifled some of 
them to death for want of air; and when they 
had not one penny but what was given them 
to support their families (all their estates being 
confiscated), exacted from them rates for bare 
unfurnished prison rooms; of some, forty 
pounds for one miserable chamber ; of others, 
double; beside unjust fees, for to raise which 
their poor wives were obliged to engage their 
jointures, or make other miserable shifts. 
And yet this rogue had all this while three 
pounds a week paid out of the Exchequer for 
every one of them.” This unscrupulous man, 
Sir John Robinson, will come under oar notice 
again, 


It was in October that the regicides were 


condemned and their estates confiscated. In 
the State Papers belonging to that period, 
which have recently been published, I find this 
entry :—‘‘ December 7th, 1660: Petition of 
George, Bishop of Worcester, to the King, for 
the grant of a lease of tenements in Whitefriars 


belonging to the bishopric, value eighty pounds 
a year, forfeited by Isaac Penington, late Al- 
derman of London.” And again, “ August 
8th, 1661; Grant to George, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, of five houses, etc, ia Whitetriars, near 
Fleet-street, lately belonging to Isaac Pening- 
ton, attainted of treason.”” Iu the (¢entlemen’s 
Magazine it is stated that Alderman Pening- 
ton’s estates, among which was the seat of the 
Sharlows, called The Place, being confiscated, 
were given by Charles the Second to the Duke 
of Grafton. 

Finally, we have in the State Papers, under 
the date of “ Dec. 19th, 1661; Warrant to Sir 
John Robinson, Lieutenant of the Tower, to 
deliver the corpse of Isaag Peniagton, who died 
in prison there, to his relations.” 

Neither record nor relic, beyond what has 
been introduced, have I been able to discover 
of the condemned alderman, Isaac Penington, 
except that his silver drinking cup has for 
many years been in pvssession of his American 
descendants. It is now the property of Kdward 
Penington of Philadelphia. It has on it the 
Tower stamp, the initials I. P., and the date 
1642, the year in which he was chosen Lord 
Mayor of London. 

onnnentilliitanaie 

For every sacrifice, which was offered up to 
God, was to be seasoned with salt; so every 
sacrifice now that is to be offered up to God, 
must be seasoned and made savoury with this 
heavenly salt of his heaveuly spirit, so that all 
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may give a good savour to Him, and be as a 
sweet smelling sacrifice to the pure, holy God, 
that made all to His glory.— George Fox. 





AMONG THE INDIANS. 
A Review. 
(Concluded from page 774.) 

Having given a sketch of Indian life in 
spring, summer and autumn, I proceed to com- 
pile from the work before me a condensed ac- 
count of their mode of living in the winter. 
The author, Heury A. Boller, accompanied by 
some other white men, went with the Indians 
to their winter quarters, taking a supply of goods 
ior trading, which he expected to exchange for 
buffalo robes. 

“ November,” he says, “set in raw, cloudy 
and cold, presenting a very great contrast to 
the delightful Indian summer we bad just en- 
joyed. The Indian soldiers having given us 
permission to travel on independently of the 
movements of the camp, we made an early 
start, intending to reach the proposed winter- 
ing-place near the mouth of Rising-water by 
sundown.” 

They found a heavily timbered point, shel- 
tered by high bluffs, and having adjacent to it 
recure and excellent pasturage. There were 
several cabins stil] standing where the Indians 
had once wintered, and taking possession of one 
of them, until they could build for themselves, 
they ate their evening meal of venison, stored 
away their goods, and betaking themselves to 
their robes and blankets slept soundly. 

“Towards noon of the next day, the Indians 
arrived, and theu all was bustle and animation. 
As svon as the lodges were pitched, the squaws 
began chopping down trees, and the deep si- 
lence of the forest was rudely dissipated by the 
clattering of hundreds of axes. 

“A child of the Red-Tail died, and the 
body was placed in a tree on the edge of the 
formst by the sorrowing parents. 

“The squaws worked diligently, and lodge 
after lodge filled the gap left by the destruction 
of trees. 

“Some of the hunters went out to recon- 
noitre, and reported butfalo plenty, moving in 
towards camp; and a general surround was 
talked of in a day or so. 

‘| found life in the winter camp very en- 
joyable; the constant stir and bustle, and the 
pleasures and excitcments of the chase, causing 
time to pass by almost unheeded. 

“ Early on still, cold mornings, at the hour 
when the lodge-fires were being rekindled, the 
thick, white smoke would rise up in a heavy 
column, and float away lazily, with scarcely any 
motion, resembling, except in color, the smoke 
from the busy foundries in the haunts of 
civilized man. The effect was striking, and 


visible for a great distance. 





“ Before the sun was up, bands of horses 
were driven out to the most sheltered places 
among the hills, and the beautiful prairie 
across the river, which, admirably protected as 
it was from the winds, and abounding with 
rich grass, afforded the best winter pasturage 
for miles around. The whole face of the 
country was now well covered with snow, and 
when the sun’s morning beams tinged with 
crimson the whitened hills and valleys, the 
frozen crystals sparkled and glistened with in- 
describable brilliancy. 

“ While the hunters ranged over the hills in 
quest of game, or watched their horses, the 
squaws went off to cut fuel for the lodges, and 
peel cottonwood bark for the food of the horses 
at night. They commenced their preparations 
by belting their robes around them in sucha 
manner that, while affording a complete pro- 
tection for their whole bodies, the free use of 
the arms was not interfered with. 

“Then harnessing up some eight or ten 
dogs to as many travées, they shouldered their 
axes and led the van, followed by the dogs 
trotting demurely along in single file.” 

The travées alluded to consist of two poles, 
the small ends of which are fastened to a horse 
or dog,—the large ends trail on the ground, a 
cruss-piece lashed on with strings keeps them 
in place, and the load is placed across, some- 
times supported by a sort of basket or hurdle. 

‘Several hours later,’ continues the par- 
rative, “the squaws are seen coming back in 
parties, with a retinue of dogs, all loaded as 
heavily as possible. 

«“ Each woman carries on her back, supported 
by a band passed around the shoulders, a bun- 
dle of wood of such size and weight that two 
would make a fair load for an Indian pony. 
Yet the women think nothing of it, and travel 
along, talking and laughing, as if it was play. 
Every day, year in and year out, this must be 
done; and if the lodge is large, and the 
weather very cold, it ia often necessary to make 
two, and sometimes three trips a day. A 
large camp will very soon consume all the 
small, dry wood in the vicinity, and the wom- 
en are then compelled to go a long distance, 
often two miles, before they can obtain the 
needed supply. 

“*When they reach the lodges, the wood is 
thrown down and piled, the kettle put over the 
fire, and cooking goes on again. ‘Then the cot- 
tonwood bark is to be thamed, and peeled in 
thin strips to feed the horses; moccasins have 
to be mended, and skins and robes dressed or 
handled. After a hunt, the labor is greatly in- 
creased, as the meat must be cut up and dried, 
and the fresh skins prepared for future dress- 
ing. 

TA Indian who has three or four wives, + 
gets along very comfortably, for, provided the 
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women do not quarrel too much, they divide 
the labor between them. The Bear-Hunter, 
in whose lodge I lived the whole of one winter; 
had five squaws; but as they were all sisters, 
there was very little discord among them. 
His family lived well; they had abundance of 
horses, and could always command the services 
of a good hanter. 

‘ Kach of these five sisters belonged to a dif. 
ferent ‘ band,’ or society ; and as the lodge was 
one of the largest in the village, it was in 
great demand as a rendezvous. The band of 
Balls, the White-Crows, the Goose band, aud 
other associations frequently assembled, and 
made night hideous with their vocal and in- 
strumental accompaniments, while tripping the 
‘light fantastic toe,’ putting sleep entirely out 
of the question. 

“ While the women patiently performed their 
daily drudgery, the men who were not guarding 
the horses visited from lodge to lodge; feast- 
ing, smoking and relating long anecdotes of 
war and hunting explits. Sometimes they 
gambled, playing their favorite game of hand, 
4n which they would get so excited that time 
passed unheeded, until the sharp vuice of an old 
squaw, vexed and angry at the losses her hus 
band was sustaiaing, berated him so severely 
that they were often glad to bring their sports 
to a close.” 

The author of this work informs us that 
during the whole time he lived among the Gros 
Ventres he never missed a single article, 
although he took no trouble to prevent thiev- 
ing. His house was often crowded with In- 
dians, yet if he was called away he felt satisfied 
he would find on his return everything as he 
left it. But when the Riccarces or Crows were 
about he found it was very different. They 
would steal everything they could lay their 
hands on, and the Gros Ventres frequently com 
plained of their thieving propensities. 

The last chapter of this work is devoted to 
the consideration of “The Indian Question,” 
in which the author takes the ground that our 
Indian wars have generally sprung from the 
encroachments and cupidity of the whites. 
“To what single instance,” he asks, “ has the 
Government carried out in good faith and to 
the letter the promises made through its ac- 
credited agents? Has not even the Flag of 
our Government been stained with the blood of 
defenceless Indians, men, women and children, 
who had voluntarily placed themselves under 
its protecting folds, only to be cruelly murdered 
by the monster Chivington ?” 

After showing that Indian wars are enor- 
mously expensive to our Government, and might 
be remedied by a just and humane policy, he 
makes the folowing suggestions: 

“I see no reason why the condition of the 
Indians should not be greatly ameliorated. 


Not by making treaties and extravagant prom- 
ises, which would be either imperfectly kept, 
or wholly ignored; nor could it be done ina 
day, or in a year either; the confidence so 
cruelly abused must be restored, and this 
would be of itself a work of time. It would 
be impossible to bring the roving Indians at 
once to the dull routine of civilized life. But 
they may be persuaded to take the intermediate 
step; amd in the course of time, being recon- 
ciled to a new mode of life, they may become 
a pastoral people. Furnish them with flocks 
and herds; they could then travel as of old; 
their stock would increase on their hands, and 
they would not be wholly dependent upon 
game for their subsistence. Then in time 
they would, if fairly dealt with, appreciate the 
advantages to be derived. 

“ This experiment must be made on a liberal 
seale, and with an ample supply of stock, to 
command their atteation, and persevered in 
faithfully,—not for a year or so ouly, but until 
the end has been accowplished. The money 
spent in waging war against them for one month, 
would go very far toward a successful experi- 
ment. 

“T consider the Gros Ventres, Rees, and 
Mandans the best fitted to commence with. 
They have a permanent village, raise corn, and 
regard the whites as their allies. They are 
ripe fur the experiment. Protection against 
other nations would be necessary and should be 
afforded.” 

I cannot close this article without calling at- 
tention to the report of the Indian Peace Com- 
mission recently addressed to the President of 
the United States. 

It traces clearly the causes of the Indian 
wars; ascribing them to injustice and robbery, 
on the part of the whites,—to violations of our 
treaty stipulations, encroachments on the Indian 
lands, withholding or diminishing their anaui- 
ties, and even in some cases slaughtering iu 
cold blood men, women and children. 

The candor and straightforward honesty of 
the report is very remarkable, and the humane 
suggestions it contains are worthy of all praise. 

It is a long and we!l written document. The 
following passage may suffice to show its spirit : 

“In making treaties it was enjoined upon us 
to remove, if possible, the causes of complaint 
on the part of the Indians. This would be no 
easy task. We have done the best we could 
under the circumstances, but it is now rather 
late in the day to think of obliterating from the 
minds of the present generation the remembrance 
of wrong. Among civilized men war usually 
springs from a seose of injustice. The best pos- 
sible way, then, to avoid war, is to do no act of 
injustice. When we learn that the same rule 
holds good with Indians, the chief difficulty is 
removed. But itis said our wars with them have 
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been almost constant. Have we been uniformly 
unjust? We answer unhesitatingly, yes! We 
are aware that the masses of our people have 
felt kindly toward them, and the legislation of 
Congress has always been conceived in the best 
intentions. But it has been erroneous in fact, 
or perverted in execution. Nobody pays any 
attention to Indian matters. It is a deplorable 
fact that members of Congress understand the 
negro question, and talk learnedly of finance 
and other problems of political economy. 
When the progress of settlement reaches the 
Indian’s home, the only question to be con- 
sidered is: ‘ How best to get his lands’ When 
they are obtained, the Indian is lost sight of. 

While our missionary societies and benevo- 
lent associations have annually collected thou- 
sands of dollars from the charitable, to be sent 
to Asia and Africa fer purposes of civilization, 
scarcely a dollar is expended or a thought be- 
stowed on the civilization of Indians at our 
very doors. Is it because the Indians are not 
worth the effort at civilization? Or is it because 
our people. who have grown rich in the occu. 
pancy of their former lands (tco often taken by 
force or procured by fraud) will not contribute ? 
It would be harsh to insinuate that covetous 
eyes have possibly been set on their remaining 
possessions, and extermination harbored as a 
means of accomplishing it. As we know that 
our legislators and nine-tenths of our people 
are actuated by no such sririt, would it not be 
well to so regulate our future conduct in the 
matter as to exclude the possibility of so un- 
favorable an influence ?” 

iu conclusivn, | can commend H. A. Bol- 
ler’s book, “‘Among the Indians,” as being 
written in a lively and attractive style. The 
publisher has also acquitted himself well in 
the quality of the paper, printing and binding. 

Henry LV. Emperor of Germany, used to 
say, ‘ Many know much, but few know them- 
selves.” 


—————_.6 


NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, FROM PRIVATE 

CORRFSPONDENCE. 

No. 13. 
(Continued from page 760.) 
Murrey, 9th mo., 1867. 

From this one of the most beautiful spots in 
Switzerland, where all is so beautiful, I com- 
mence again the jottings of our course for the 
past week. The morning we left Andermatt 
was magnificent, and we enjoyed immensely our 
wild drive of three hours across the St. Gothard 
Pass, surrounded as we were by the grandest 
and rudest of mountain scenery, and after leav- 
ing the Hospice at the summit, we were whirled 
swiftly along down a splendid road, very re- 
markable for its twistings and turnings; back- 
ward and forward it went, making forty-six 


curves in less than an hour, and in one or two 
places where we could catch a glimpse of its 
*couree before us from above, it looked like the 
windings of a great cable carelessly thrown 
down the mountain side. At Airola, an unin- 
viting Italian looking village, our drive termin- 
ated, and after satisfying ourselves there was a 
bridle path across the mountains to Tosa Falls, 
and negotiating for horses, we found it was too 
late to commence the expedition that afternoon, 
so we spent the remainder of it in a delightful 
stroll, not through the village, but as far from 
it as we could get, among the fragrant hay- 
fields, and along the peacrful and quiet valley. 
Before long a bare footed Swiss lassie strode 
quickly past us, a broad straw hat on her head, 
and a huge basket strapped on her back, and 
we soon discovered that she was intent on 
gathering in her hay harvest. We were walk- 
ing at the time on the brink of a very steep and 
stony hill, covered with brambles; but the lassie, 
after stopping for an instant at a way-side 
fountain, gathering up her dirty apron into the 
fashion of a bowl, and taking from it a hearty 
draught of the sparkling water, dashed down 
the declivity, leaping like a chamois from point 
to point, and in a few minutes was in a little 
field in the vatley below, her basket unstrapped, 
and she engaged, without a moment’s pause, 
brisk as a bee, in loading it up. Her motions 
were so blithe and nimble, that she interested 
us as we seated ourselves to watch at a distance 
the progress of her operations. On she went, 
with unflagging industry, raking up one row 
after another, gathering the hay in monstrous 
armfuls, pressing it down and piling it up, 
until the whole produce of the field was in her 
huge basket, which stood heavy and solid a foot 
higher than her head. She then commenced 
binding it with two long ropes, that her sturdy 
arms formed into a kind of net-work over the 
top; after it was all secured, and ker broad hat 
fastened on the summit, she had her load upon 
her back, without the loss of a single second, 
and bending almost double under its weight, 
was on her way up the hill again in a twinkling ; 
and though she did sit down for a few minutes 
at the top, to wipe her hot face, we noticed that 
her breath came just as quietly and freely as 
our own, though we had cnly been passive 
spectators It was evidently to her no unusual 
exertion, though to us it seemed perfectly her- 
culean for a girl of sixteen. Verily, the female 
portion of creation in his part of the world are 
not exempted from the law that ordains they 
shall earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, 
for in Germany as well as throughout Switzer- 
land, hard work seems to be their universal lot. 
We see women sawing wood, and women dig- 
ging and breaking stone on the public roads— 
and women carrying bricks and mortar for the 
builders—and women reaping and mowing and 
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doing all sorts of field labor. Even the poor/ ducted to our lodging-room, in a little out- 


cows suffer from the general oppression of the 
sex, for they are worked just as hard as oxen,» 
and the meekness and kindliness with which 
they bear their toilsome lot, have many a time 
excited our sympathy. They are almost uni- 
versally beautiful animals, much prettier than 
our cows, and both they and the goats are a 
perpetual source of admiration to us, as we 
clamber among the hills. Oa the morning of the 
7th, we mouated our horses, and with a man 
for each, commenced our ride across the St. 
Jacoma Pass to the Falls of Tosa. My nag was 
the de// horse and led the van, and he proved 
himself a very dependable one—but his good 
qualities were not shared by his companions ; 
however, we had on the whole a delightful ex- 
cursion. Our way for some distanve was across 
an immense plain, covered with stones of all 
sorts and sizes—most uninteresting, certainly ; 
but we almost forgot our rugged path, in admi- 
ration of the magnificent mountains by which 
it was everywhere surrounded ; and the intense 
solitude of the whole route, during which we 
scarcely saw a human habitation, except the 
little shanty where we stopped for dinner, was 
a novel and agreeable feature in our Swiss trav- 
el. At Tosa, where we arrived by quarter past 


building. However, it affurded us all that was 
necessary for a good night’s rest. I wonder 
that nothing better has been provided for vis- 
itors to these magnificent Falls, the finest we 
have seen in Switzerland, partly because so 
different trom all others. Instead of a single 
stream, as is most commonly the case, two tor- 
rents come dashing over the rocks on opposite 
sides of a frightful abyss; one, a glacier river, 
of a turbid greenish-white appearance—the 
other pure and sparkling as crystal ; and these, 
tumbling over the brink, meet each other in a 
cloud of foam, it is supposed about half-way 
down the gulf. But po one has ever estimated 
its tremendous depth; and as we stand on the 
bridge immediately over the Falls, the bottom 
is eutirely invisible. It is a superb spectacle. 
We only waited next morning to see the rain- 
bow on the foam, and then started for our walk 
to Meyringen. . . Weare now at the 
Wengern Alps, at the new hotel which last 
summer was just being built. It is splendidly 
situated in front of the mighty chain of snow 
mountains, and ever and anon the thundering 
of an avalanche is heard among them, and we 
have had the pleasure of seeing as well as hear- 
ing several that were very large and beautiful, 


five, we found a nice little inn and an obliging | even more beautiful than any we saw last sum- 
hostess, and though the Falls were not the finest | mer. 


we had seen, we did not regret visiting them. 
Next moruing, we were off again for Oberges- 


Aosta, 10th mo., 1867. 
On the third morning of our stay at Cour- 


telen, under a splendid sky, and over a track-| mayeur, the sua rose brilliantly, and though 
less waste, along the side of one mountain after | the weather was cold, we were tempted by the 


another, the road wilder and rader than that of | 
yesterday, so tuat we soon all preferred walking | 
most of the distance. The scenery was grand | 
and stupendous beyond all zonception, and in the 
whole day’s tramp there was not a house to be 
seen, and scarcely a solitary cheese hut, except 
miles away on the side of some distant hill.— 
So, under “ the shadow of a great rock,” where 
a little mountain rivulet bubbled by, we made 
our mid-day bivouac, and discussed our sand- 
wiches and hard boiled eggs. Before evening, 
we reached Oberwald, and were accommodated 
for the night in a large, unfinished house, just 
being erected to serve as avhotel. The next 
morning, we left in a wagon for the Rhone 
Glacier, arriving about eleven—when, finding 
it impossible to make satisfactory arrangements 
for horses to Handeck Falls, we decided to 
walk, and by twelve were on our way to the 
Grimsel, reaching the Hospice in two hours. 
We lunched, and then another delightful two 
hours’ walk brought us to the Falls. Handeck 
had been held up to us as a desirable abiding 
place for several days; therefore, I believe we 
both looked a little blank when, on approach- 
lng the “hotel,” we found it was a low one- 
story log cabin, containing a salle & manger, 
kitchen and stable, through which we were von- 


assurance of our landlord that it was “ the finest 
weather possible” to carry out our plan of aa 
excursion to the Col de Seigne, via the Alleé 
Blanche, (ten hours there and back ;) so fortify- 
ing ourselves by a good breakfast, we were off 
on our mules by half past nine o’clock, thinking 
we would have a charming day. Gradually, how- 
ever, a sense of increasing chilliness stole over 
us, with an uncomfortable aching feeling; aud 
after we had passed one or two mills where the 
wheels were fringed with icicles as thick as a 
man’s arm, and several mountain cataracts that 
were frozen solid, we could no longer disguise 
the fact that we were very cold. As we neared 
the summit of the Pass, which is about 8000 
feet above the sea, the wind increased in vio- 
lence, and my companions dismounted to warm 
themselves by exercise, but as I was well 
wrapped up, I preferred to jog on as before. 
We greatly enjoyed the magnificent southern 
aspect of Mont Blanc, surrounded by his 
“ Aiguilles.”” The Alleé Blanche, too, was very 
wonderful and curious, filled as it is from base 
to base of its enclosing mountains, by a vast 
moraine, left year by year by the receding gla- 
cier. Our path was in some parts extremely ro- 
mantic, and on a pleasant summer morning 
would be, I have no doubt, very delightful ; 
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but by the time we had proceeded three hours, 
and reached the Lac de Combal, from’ which 
we bad a full view of the Col, (two hours fur- 
ther,) covered with svow, as weil as the path 
before us, we were quite ready to acknowledge 
our enthusiasm satisfied for the preseut, and 
were willing to exchange the ten hours’ excur- 
sion for one of six. So, then and there, shel- 
tered in some meusure from the wind by the 
walls of an old hut, our guides soon built a fire, 
borrowing a blazing log from some chamois 
hunters, who were awaiting their prey not far 
off ; and after enjoying that and our luncheon of 
bread and meat, seasoned with laughter, we 
very quietly and wisely retraced our steps, and 
walking very briskly, as we were able to do in 
descending, reached Courmayeur in a very com- 
fortable glow. Our day’s experience had warned 
us that the season would soon be over; so next 
morning we returned to this place, with the in- 
tention of making our way as soon as possible 
across the St. Bernhard on our way to Geneva. 
(To be continued.) 
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Note.—Correspondents who fail to regard 
our notice in relation to communications sent 
without the name of the writer, need not be 
disappointed if their articles do not appear. 
Four of such communications have been re- 
ceived this week, and laid aside. 


Foreian TRAVEL.—Unusual facilities have 
presented within the past year for furnishing 
our readers with vivid descriptions not ouly of 
the wild and mountainous regions of Switzer- 
land, the vine-clad and castellated borders of the 
Rhine, but also with an insight into the chief 
attractions, to strangers, of many European 
towns. Conspicuous among these descriptions 
has been the rich ornamentation of massive 
Cathedrals, with the pageantry attending some 
of the public ceremonies of the Catholic Church, 
and graphic narrations of the wonderful genius 
exhibited in both paintings and statuary. 

In availing ourselves of the opportunities for 
transmitting such information, we have not been 
uomindful of a class of our readers, who may 
possibly have felt that too wuch space has been 
allotted to subjects in which Friends have felt 
a restriction as regards the indulgence of taste. 
But by possessing a knowledge of the state of 
things as they exist in both hemispheres, may 


we not be instructed from the contrast which is 
exhibited? Are we not able the better to ap- 
*preciate the advantages of a Republican form 
of government, and the free institutions with 
which we are blessed? 

Our religion, too, is happily free from the 
superstitions which encumber the Romish 
Church, and that contribute so largely to the 
lavish expenditure of means and time in the 
decoration of their temples, and in acts of reve- 
rence for their saints. In reference to liberty 
of conscience it may be well, however, even for 
us of this “ highly favored land,’”’ to take heed 
that we bind not any with a formal religious 
faith ; but rather, in the language of a modern 
writer, “let us teach that great truth which is 
the seminal principle of a virtuous freedom, and 
the very foundation of morals and religion; we 
mean the doctrine that the voice of God in every 
heart is to be listened to, above all other guides 


and lords.” 

The wealth of our nation has generally been 
used for useful purposes; and amid its most 
creditable efforts has been the design to elevate 
man and place him in a position to think and 
act for himself—to awaken in him a conscious- 
ness of the powers, purposes and greatness of 
human nature, and to inspire a spirit that 
should exert a beneficial influence upon daily 
life. We would therefore hope that the increased 
intercourse which has recently been established 
between the two continents may not have a dele- 
terious effect upon our comparatively unsophis- 
cated people. Let us profit by whatever is 
worthy of imitation, and beware of the follies 
and vices which often emanate from and around 
the seat of royalty, and spread themselves 
throughout the domains of earthly kings. 

castuailalaliiaipaanite 

Disp, near Harveysburg, Warren Co , Ohio, on the 

12th of First month, 1868, of dropsy and heart dis- 
ease, Resecca P. Jessop, wife of Richard W. Jessop, 
in the 66:h year of her age; a member of Miami 
Monthly Meeting. The patience and submission 
with which her many weeks of suffering were borne 
were living testimonies of the work of faith. 
, on the morning of Second month 34, at his 
late residence, Marshall Road, Twenty-Seventh 
Ward, Phila., Coas. CapwaLwaper, in his 74th year. 
, on the 7th of Second month, 1868, at the 
residence of her son-in law J. Willis Martin, West 
Philadelphia, Lyp1a 8. ReGester, in her 89th year; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green St., Philadelphia. 

——, on the 7th of Second month, 1868, BusHrop 
W. Knicut, in his 6lst year; a member of the 


Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held at 
Spruce St. 
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NOTICE. 
T. Burtne Hott is now our Agent for Baltimore 
and vicinity, in place of James Baynes, resigned. 
—_———>4699—— 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 
Second month 18th, 1868, at 74 o’clock, Lecture 
by Dr. Joun S. Parry. Subject,—‘ Life.” 
—_—— -- +-n8m 
FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE AID AND ELE- 
VATION OF THE FREEDMEN 
Will meet on Fourth-day evening, Second month 
19th, at 74 o’clock, ut Race Street Moathly Meeting 
Room. 





J. M. Eutis, 


ANNE Cooper, } Corie. 





-<—--- 
Friends’ Association for Moral and Intellectual 
Improvement, and in aid of Swarthmore 

College. 

An Association bas lately been formed under this 
name in Philadelphia, for the object set forth in the 
title, as well as for promoting social intercourse. 
Stated meetings are,proposed to be held at Race St. 
Meeting-house, on the first Fourth-day evening of 
each month, and special or adjourned meetings at 
other times and places as may be from time to time 
determined. 

An Adjourned Meeting of the Association will be 
held in the Monthly Meeting Room at Race St., on 
Fifth-day evening, Second month 20tb, at half-past 
7 o'clock. The attendance of Friends and others 
interested is invited. It is expected that exercises 
of an interesting and improving character will ren- 
der these meetings worth the attention of the old 
and young. 





Tuomas H. Speakman, Secretary. 


sonctscaamnaliielii 
EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER WRITTEN BY BEN- 

JAMIN HALLOWELL TO J. AND E. M. OF 

BALTIMORE. 

Sanpy Sprine, Twelfth mo. 29th, 1867. 

Dear friends,—Your kind letters of 23d of 
last month were duly received, and fully appre- 
ciated; but owing to my baving been from 
home wore than usual, and when at home, hav- 
ing had an uncommon press of writing to do, 
in regard to the Indians and some other sub 
jects, | have been unable to acknowledge your 
kindness in writing. The criticism upon the 
two points specified, in the Manual, I value, and 
I trust taey have had that influence which they 
were designed to effect, to bring me nearer to 
the Truth. Should an opportunity ever occur 
to make them actively available, it will be 
cheerfully embraced. All that I can claim ia 
writing that Manual is integrity of purpose— 
an humble and earnest desire to do no harm, 
and, perhaps in some little degree, to serve my 
Divine Master, by doing what might be useful, 
and, through His blessing, of service to some. 
I did not expect it would be perfect, or free 
from errors aud failings which attach to hu. 
manity ; but no sentiment was advanced which 
was not the honest conviction of my heart, and 
which, by the best evidence I had access to, 
was not sanctioned by the Teacher of hearts, 
in the meaning I was concerned to convey. 


Under these circumstances, I felt willing to 
suffer for what I believed to be the Truth, so 
far as such suffering was or is needed, in the 
belief that in suffering there are refinement 
and progress. I am encouraged to hope, too, 
that although the Manual may contain a few 
things which may not be. entirely approved, it 
contains some which the heart must own, and 
which will more than counterbalance the 
others; so that if the general tenor of the 
work is faithfully regarded and lived up to, 
the hearts will be drawn very near to God and 
to Heaven. 

The delegation that went to Washington to 
present the memorial in regard to the Indians, 
were favored to have a very satisfactory en- 
gagement. The petition was presented to both 
Houses of Congress, and a copy laid on the 
desk of every member. We had, two, very in- 
teresting and encouraging personal interviews 
with the President, Gen. Grant, Seoretary of 
War, O. H. Browning, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, N. G. Taylor, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs; and we were invited to meet with the 
Indian Peace Commission, consisting of N. G. 
Taylor, who was President of the Commission, 
J. B. Henderson, Chairman of the Senate Cow- 
mittee on Indian affairs, Generals Sherman, 
Harney, Terry and a number of others. By 
them all, we and our memorial were received 
with marked attention and respect. President 
Johnson gave us an assurance that his efforts 
would be directed to the benevoleut objects the 
Friends have at heart. He adverted feelingly 
to the difficulties which embarrass the Indian 
question, arising from the class of unprinci- 
pled adventurers that crowd upon the frontier, 
commit depredations upon the Indians, and 
then escape, leaving the certain retaliatory 
measures to fall upon innocent victims. Upon 
the conclusion of our interview, he said he was 
‘very much gratified that we came.” Gen. 
Grant received us very kindly and cordially, 
and conversed much more freely than [ had 
expected him to do; said the great difficulty 
was with the reckless, unprincipled persons 
that collect upon the border between the I[n- 
dians and the whites, and were unscrupulous 
in their intercourse with the Indians, being de- 
sirous of an outbreak with them, in order that 
a military force might be brought into requisi- 
tion, and they derive benefits from the disburse- 
ments which would eusue. He expressed a 
deep interest in the weltare of the Indians, and 
that they should be treated with humanity and 
kindness, and remarked that no class of persons 
were more nearly interested in maiotaining 
peaceful relations with these people than were 
the officers of the army: tor the disturbance 
of these relations immediately involves these 
officers in practical duties of great bardship and 
privation. We were encouraged to believe, 
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from the tenor of the remarks of all those with 
whom we had interviews, that a desire obtains 
on the part of all the officers who are charged 
with the interests of the Indians to do them 
justice, and act towards them with kindness 
and humanity. One of them said that the 
Government was finding that it could not af. 
ford longer to be unjust to these people—it 
costs the Nation too much money and too 
many lives. There is ground to believe that 
the black cloud that has so ominously hung 
over the destiny of the Red Man for many 
years, is acquiring a silver lining from a light 
behind it, inducing the hope that the cloud 
will soon pass away, and let the rays of prosperity 


and enjoyment rest once more upon them. So 
be it. 


——_~ ~em 


LECTURE OF PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 


The best method of imparting instruction to 


the young mind is asubject of general interest, 
and one which centinues to claim the attention 
of some of the most philosophic and learned 
among us. From a synopsis of a lecture de- 
livered by Professor Agassiz, before the Teach- 


ers Institute of this city, on the 5th inst., as 


reported by ‘* The Press,” we make the follow: 
ing extracts: 


Referring to the profession of teaching the 


young, the lecturer said that he had practiced 
it from his childhood, having been all his hfe 
alternately student and teacher, and he had not 
known of any better or more delightful avoca- 
tion. He stated his subject to be, “ The ob- 
jects best suited for the first instruction of chil- 
dren,” avd proposed to indicate the advantages 
to be derived, both by the teacher and the pu- 
pil, by a simple and natural method of instruc- 
tion in the elementary education of children— 
premising his remarks with the observation 
that his recommendations were the result not 
of mere theory, but of actual experiment. By 
way of expressing his subject in a way more 
likely to be generally understood, he remarked 
that it had been pronounced a lecture upon 
Nature vs. Grammar and A, B, C. 

There was too much of book-learning in the 
world. We went to work to study books be- 
fore we could see, and were expected to appre- 
ciate things before we had mastered the use of 
the tools with which that appreciation was to 
be attained. The early instruction given to 
children should be substantial rather than 
learned, of a kind which they would not only 
understand but like, and in which they would 
delight, so that the school-room should be the 
place to which they preferred to go; that study 
should be to them as precious as play, and that 
while growing up they should lay by informa- 
tion which they would not have to unlearn be- 








fore they entered the practical walks of life. 
This was the demand of our day, and the work 
tu which our teachers should devote themselves, 
Homer and the Greek sages never learned gram- 
mar, and yet they spoke that language which, 
because of its perfection, has come down to us 
as the mother of all scholarly culture. We 
might be philosophers without knowing how to 
read aud write, but we could not be philoso- 
phers without knowing something of the great 
phenomena of nature; and the lecturer, there- 
fore, advised that elementary, primary, or first 
instruction should be borrowed from nature, 
and that all the human faculties should be 
equally trained. The proper training of the 
organs was alike essential. 

The lecturer exemp!ified by practical illustra- 
tions the meaning he desired to convey. He 
argued that by means of practical experiments 
of a simple character the youthful mind would 
receive more readily that instruction which it 
tad been vainly sought to impart by means of 
our school books. He next referred to the ca- 
pacities of our school-teachers generally, and 
contended that the teachers in our elementary 
schools should be persons of ability equal to 
that of teachers in the universities and col- 
leges. 

What was needed was a compensation which 
would be sufficiently large to justify a greater 
number of persons in devoting themselves to 
the work to which they were called. What 
could be dearer to us than the education of our 
children, and yet how few men were there in 
any community who were willing to spend on 
the education of their children one half the 
amount which they applied to the preservation 
of their fortunes? How few are there who 
would renounce the luxury of their table in 
order to improve their children’s education ? 

We must come to understand that the educa- 
tion of our own descendancy was of more value 
than all our possessions. But there was one 
great wrong inflicted upon teachers, and that 
was in compelling them to do more than they 
were able to do. The work put not alone 
upon the shoulders, but upon the head of the 
teacher, was entirely too oppressive, for the 
head would not work beyond a certain limit any 
more than would the muscles. Our teachers 
were required to teach too many children, and 
this.was an evil which should be speedily cor- 
rected. 

Alluding to the present method of school in- 
struction, the speaker said that he had invaria- 
bly discovered among young children a dislike 
to the study of geography. This was simply 
because they did not understand the meaning of 
the various colored maps which were presented 
to their notice, but which might be made attrac- 
tive to them by practical demonstration. That 
which was necessary was simply to engage the 
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attention and enlist the sympathies of the 
young; and without the teacher being success- 
ful in that, he could not hope to implant in 
the mind of the pupil any liking for or actual 
knowledge of the subject about which he was 
ostensibly being instructed. The main object 
should be not to make study a thing that 
might become odious to the child, or cause the 
child to look upon his book as an instrument of 
punishment rather than the means of his eleva- 
tion. There were many things about us, and 
which we looked upon daily, of which we 
virtually knew nothing; trees, plants, vege- 
tables, were all articles about which very few 
knew anything of that which they should know 
about those things, and the information per- 
taining to things of that character might be 
imparted to children with great profit to them. 
The difference between the different varieties 
of trees, of lumber, of the leaves of trees, and 
matters of that kind, were also subjects of 
great importance, when made use of for the in- 
struction of the young and as a means of estab- 
lishing a foundation for a proper understanding 
of general studies. 

One bad habit in our schools was the teach- 
ing of every child the same thing in the same 
way. The effort should be to vary our method 
of instruction, and make it conform to the pro- 
pensities, capabilities, and natural disposition of 
the pupil. 

The speaker continued substantially as fol- 
lows: The animal kingdom farnishes still 
more extensive material for interesting ele- 
mentary instruction; and here we are enabled 
to prepare for a better appreciation of ourselves. 
The structure of an animal is infinitely more 
complicated than that of any plant, yet the in- 
terest in watching them increases in proportion 
as the object becomes more complicated, and 
perhaps more difficult to watch. The very fact 
that they are difficult to watch will bring out 
the best powers of the observer. I wish that 
in America the habit of hunting insects or 
chasing butterflies, or making collections of 
shells, was as common among children as it is 
in Europe. I believe that in common and in 
public education that fact furnishes the only 
advantage which European boys and girls have 
over those of this country —that they run about 
in fields to a greater extent, and are made to 
feel an interest in the objects which surgound 
them. In the humblest dwelling houses there 
you may find little collections of insects, es- 
pecially all through Germany. No country 
has produced so large a number of elementary 
works, In every department of human know- 
ledge, than has Germany, and I am perfectly 
satisfied that the reason why this is so is owing 
to this habit of her people at an early age of 
watching nature, of observing insects and shells 
and the like. Our boys here pursue only one! 


object of this kind, and that is hunting bird’s 
nests—a cruel occupation. The study of in- 
sects by children should be encouraged by our 
teachers. 

In conclusion, the speaker suggested that in 
the education of children both parents and 
teachers should not too soon turn the attention 
of the little ones to the consideration of relig- 
ious subjects. Matters of that character were 
too frequently brought to the notice of childrea 
before their minds were sufficiently matured to 
appreciate their bearirg. In approaching this 
subject, the speaker said that he stepped beyond 
the field of his ability, and would therefore 
stop, thanking his hearers for their attention. 
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From The Anti-Slavery Standard. 
PETER STILL. 


Peter Stitt, “The Kidnapped and Ran- 
somed,” died in Barlington, N. J., January 
10th, 1868, in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age, after a brief illness, of pneumonia, of 
twelve days. 

Searcely twelve years have elapsed since the 
thrilling narrative of Peter Still was published 
and widely read by thousands of Abolitionists 
in different parts of the country. [t may not, 
therefore, be amiss now, after the final termina- 
tion of his eventful career, to briefly recall a 
few of the sad phases in bis history which ren- 
dered his narrative so surpassingly interesting. 
How, when a little boy, only six years of age, 
he was torn away from his mother and his home 
by a tyrant’s hands, and thus, separated from 
them for forty-one years, was compelled to 
wear the yoke of bondage; the unceasing 
throbbing of his heart for freedom; the varied 
methods he resorted to to regain his lost liber- 
ty. Although unable to read, how he marked, 
with exceeding minuteness, yearly, the changes 
which seemed to darken his prospects or en- 
courage his hopes for the future; and, towards 
the close of forty years, slavery manceuvered to 
enlist the sympathies of a few to purchase him ; 
the diligence with which he summoned his en- 
ergies while accumulating the final hundred 
dollars to pay for himself; also the zeal he fur- 
ther evinced in laboring to earn money to 
enable him to start on an expedition in search 
of his relatives ; the success and joy he realized 
in finding his mother, ete. Yet his joy here 
was only to last fora brief time. His wife and 
children, whom he was compelled to leave be- 
hind in bondage in Alabama, dear as they had 
been to him in slavery, seemed now to demand 
a far greater share of his affection than ever 
before. Forty years of suffering having failed 
to conquer his determination to be free, he of 
all others was the very last man to feel that he 
could be comforted while his companion and 
children were still in bonds. Hence, when 
the efforts of Seth Conklin to rescue his family 
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failed, and he was murdered for his Christ-like 
love in the cause, and when the owner could 
not be prevailed on to take a farthing less than 
Five Thousand Dollars for them (wife and three 
children), and sixteen hundred miles inter- 
vened between him and them, notwithstanding 
all these apparently insurmountable difficulties, 
his faith and affection demanded that he should 
make an undying effort to rescue them at all 
hazards. Aad with characteristic singleness of 
purpose he applied himself to the task of rais- 
ing the required Five Thousand Dollars. And, 
to the astonishment of all his friends, at the 
expiration of four years’ labor, he raised the 
entire purchase money, and, with his family 
again reunited to him, immediately settled in 
Burlington, N. J. 

Being fully inured to toil, and withal pos- 
sessed uf rare qualities us a good manager, he 
was not long in finding a lot of ground which 
contained some ten acres, well adapted for 
raising truck of all description, and likewise in- 
viting as a home. This piece of ground he 
purchased, and on it built kimself a comfortable 
cottage, barn, ete., which gave evidence of 
taste, industry, and prosperity. But this 
property could not be paid for and his home 
made comfortable without the most uvtiring ex- 
ertions. However, for his own benefit he was 
now to labor. Therefore with commendable 
industry very early in the morning he would be 
up and hard at work, eating no idle bread all 
the day long. Tis little farm, though made to 
produce under his culture full double its usual 
quantities, was much improved, as was generally 
observed, and the town people all being ac- 
quainted with “ Uncle Peter,” it was not hard 
work for him to induce them to buy his fine 
crops of early vegetables, poultry, ete. 

During the past fall, feeling that he had 
about fiaished paying for bis place, he remarked 
to ‘“ Vivia” his wife that he might not be with 
her long, and as the house needed some repairs, 
he concluded that for her comfort he should at- 
tend to the matter immediately. Hence he 
engaged workmen and had the desired improve- 
ments made. Byt barely bad the work been 
completed ere he was suddenly taken ill and 
died, leaving his faithful companion, ill in her 
room at the time, and a son aud daughter, 
besides brethers and sisters, to mourn his loss. 
Nor were these relatives the only mourners. 
For in addition to the sympathies which his 
sufferings had naturally awakened, bis unparal- 
lelled perseverance, integrity, sobriety and Chris- 
tian deportment, absolutely commanded the 
admiration of the community generally. 

He was connected with the Colored Baptist 
Charch of Burlington, and was looked upon as 
one of the leading men in it. But seeing that 
the accommodations of his church would in all 
probability prove too limited on the funeral ser- 


. # 












vice occasion, the First Baptist Church (white) 


magnanimously volunteered their commodious 


chapel, and the pastor thereof, in a truly Chris- 


tian spirit, extended the utmost kindness 
throughout; and among others who spoke on 
the occasion, he made an impressive address 
bearing on the life and character of the de- 
parted. 

The concourse at the funeral was very large, 
consisting of white and colored persons indis- 
criminately. W. 8. 

cvninantslllibinscaannie 

Selected for the Children. 
THE TWO BROTHERS; AND WHAT ECHO SAID 
TO THEM. 


Once on a time, two little boys, 
And naughty ones you'll say, 

Resolved, before they’d go to school, 
That they would go and play. 


The spot they chose to linger at, 
And seat themselves to chat, 

Re-echoed, or sent back the voice— 
But they did not know that. 


Said William to his brother Dick, 
“We shall not be found out ;” 
But echo mocked the naughty boy, 

And answered, “ Be found out.” 


“]T fear,” said Dick to little Will, 
“That some one overbears ;”’ 
He looked to see, and Echo then 
Cries, ‘‘ Some one overhears.” 


“QO! never mind,” said William, then, 
‘Come, do not be afraid!” 

So when they both began to play, 
Said Echo—* Be afraid.” 


“ What can it be?” said William, 
“QO! let us go to school,” 

For he began to be afraid ; 
Said Echo—* Go to school.” 


Then, softly whispering, they said, 
“Ol if our master knows ;” 

But Echo, answering every word, 
Said, softly—“ Master knows.” 


“ What shall we do!” then William said, 
*“ We must not tell a lie ;” 
And then they heard the Echo’s voice 
Say—“ Must not tell a lie.” 
So Dick began to cry, and said, 
“ William, you brought me here ;”” 
Said Echo, in a mournfu! tone, 
“ William, you brought me here!” 
“T never will do this again, 
If master will forgive,” 
Said Will to Dick; and then the voice 
Said—" Master wil forgive!” 
“Then let us go,” said little Will; 
“ Come, Dicky, do not ery ;” 
And in the same tone Echo said— 
“ Come, Dicky, do not ery.” 
“We shall not be so very late, 
If we make baste away ;” 
And Echo, with a warning voice, 
Cried out—“ Make haste away !”’ 
Then Dicky dried his tears, and said, 
“T will do so no more ;” 
And Echo, in @ cheerful voice, 
Then said—*t Do so no more.” 
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“Then we'll be off to school,” said they : 
And offthey quickly ran ; 

And, bappily, were just in time, 
Before the school began. 

Remember, then, my little friends, 
Though Echo nothing knew, 

There’s One above who always knows, 
Both what you say ard do. 





Correspondence of the N. Y. Evening Post. 
THE SUMMIT OF THE SIERRAS. 
How the Central Pacific Railroad is Built. 


Scmmit or THe Sierras, Nov. 2, 1867. 





6,600 feet of it in eighty miles, without ex- 
ceeding anywhere their maximum grade of 116 
feet to the mile. 

But clamtering along one of these rugged ribs 
of the Sierras was not by any means a simple 
and easy achievement. LKach rib’s anatomy is 
quite like that of a backbone, and now and then 
its back goes up in servile imitation of the pa- 
rent ridge. It becomes necessary in these 
cases to slide off on one side or the other, and 
climb carefully along, winding in and out of 
the cauons that seam its sides. Then the 


Having been scrambling over the ‘‘ backbone | road breaks through a gap and takes to the 


of the continent” for a few days, I cau testify 


feelingly that its spinal column is rigid and 
likely to endure. 


The ridge of the Sierras is not so abrupt as 
many imagine, but stretches its great flanks on 
the west fur nearly a hundred miles. On the east 





| 


other side of the rib. Sometimes these canons 
on either side, beginning at a common point, 
quite divide the ridge, and then a heavy bank 
or high trestling and bridge is necessary. 
Within 35 miles of Sacramento there is a rock 
cut 63 feet deep aud 800 feet long. It is 


there is a secondary ridge, called the Eastern | mountain work almost from the start ; and this 


Summits, and between these repose Downer 
Lake and Lake Tahoe, which flow out through 
the narrow, deep cut canon by which Truckee 





| fact justifies President Lincoln’s location of the 


base of the Sierras at 74 miles from Sacra- 
mento, whereby the mountain appropriation of 


river makes its rapid way to the plains ' $48,000 per mile was secured to the company, 


where it stagnates in Pyramid and Mud} 


Lakes. These plains are only three thou- 
sand feet below this summit, till 


rise up into the Humboldt range, then sink and | and 93 feet high. 


rise again into the Rocky Mountains. 
west, the coast range rises out of the Sacramento 
valley and breaks off abruptly into the Pacific. 
These are grand waves of the earth’s crust, yet 
the general features of the topography are 
often seen on a smaller scale. On the western 
flank of the Sierras, the streams, seeking the 
jline of greatest descent, flow quite nearly paral- 
lel and westward, cutting deep chasms, and 
thus dividing the side of the range into great 
ribs, making out from the main column. 

Down the steep sides of these ribs, as before, 
the waters chase, till they, too, are deep seamed 
with gloomy. canons, opening to the north and 
south. An engineer would see at once that, 
with such a topography as this, it would be im- 
possible to keep to one of the main valleys, or 
rather gorges, that come down from the moun- 
tains. The canon crossings would be too heavy, 
all along, and the ascent near the head waters 
would be too abrupt. The Central Pacific Rail- 
road engineers have overcome the difficulty 
with a skill which does them great credit. 
They threw their line along the crest of one of 
these rib-like ridges, which comes down between 
the Yuba and Bear rivers to the north and the 
North Fork of the American river on the south. 
Where this slopes off into the valley they 
climbed up on it by seeking ground which, 
within thirty miles of Sacramento, enabled 
them to use a grade of over fifty feet to the 
mile. Thus they were able to utilize nearly 
the whole distance, and overcome a total ascent 
of 7,042 feet in only 105} miles, and over 


instead of only $16,000 a mile on the plain. 
One of the trestle works is 960 feet long 


they |and 115 feet high; another is 1,1(0 feet long 


Along several steep-sided © 
On the | canons retaining walls of stone, from fifty toa 


hundred feet in height, have to take the place 
of bank. One of the cuts reaches a greatest 
depth of 125 feet, and is 680 feet long, and this 
and nearly all others, some of them 1,500 feet 
long, are through rock. One embankment is 
88 feet high and 530 feet long: another 105 
feet high and about 400 feet in length. Tun- 
nels are frequent, though not long; there are 
fifteen in a distance of 60 miles, with an aver- 
age length of about 400 feet. 

The contrast of scenery to be seen in a day’s 
ride on this road is remarkable. Starting from 
Sacramento in the morning, you pass over a 
plain like that around Chicago. One estate— 
or ranch, as they call it here—the track trav- 
erses for ten miles without a dividing fence. It 
belongs to owners who refuse to part with an 
acre. Beyond this, the level plain begins to 
undulate. Then small hills rise on either hand. 
You pass through little valleys, and twist 
around larger hillsides. By and by you note a 
lack of grass land, and the presence of pines. 
As you rush through a cut, of which the ma- 
terial answers to the description of Agussiz’s 
moraines, you are struck with the sight of 
hillsides washed away, with only little pyramids 
of yellowish earth standing here and there like 
sentinels in acamp. These are the gold dig- 
gings ; and the water you see led along the road 
in ditches and wooden aqueducts is the excavator 
which has torn the ground to pieces in such 
ragged fashion. Along the bottoms of the 
creeks you notice where the ground was dug 
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up and “ panned out”’ by the earlier gold hunt- 
ers; and you cannot help sighing to think bow 
much suffering and waut were experienced here 
in that terrible crusade after fil hy lucre. 

Not many miles have slipped beneath the 
wheels before you observe in the cuts that the 
rocks are set on edge, sumetimes bent over be- 
yond the perpendicular; aud you know you are 
riding over the uptarned strata that once were 
buried deep below the earth’s surface. You 
begin to realize that vou are climbing a moun- 
tain range. Down on your right the American 
River is seen hiding itself in a gloomy deep 
ravine. Now you break through a heavy cut, 
and pass out upon the north slope of the ridge, 
and see, beyond, thé valley of the Bear River, 
and looking far away across Sacramento valley, 
you note the singular peaks called the Marys- 
ville Buttes, and still further, the coast range. 
Then you are diving around again and passing 
to the south side of the ridge; you find your- 
self running up “ Long Ravine’’—a deep canon 
with two forks, each of which you round over 
heavy banks of trestling 

As you come out upon the promontory which 
separates the two forks, you find yourself look- 
ing down into a gorge one thousand two hup- 


. dred feet deep, through which the Awerican 


River rurs. You sweep around this point by 
a sharp curve and rush ivto the hills as if 
shuvning the fearful gloomy depths. This is 
called “ rounding Cape Horn ;” and the scenery 
at this point is very impressive. It is not beauti- 


ful; there is no valley, no meadow, no life to 


make it so. It is terribly grand in its rugged- 
ness, its vast outlines and its dreary solitude. 


Beyoud this the scenery continues mainly of 
this character. The road keeps up on the crest 
as nearly as it can ; but the canons grow deeper 


and steeper, and it sweeps up and around them 
with heavy curves. 
breaks through again into Bear Valley, and 
for a moment you have a glimpse of what seems 
like an Eden amid the surrounding deso- 
lation. 

From this point the road traverses the north 
sides of the ridge to the summit, and you see 
no more of the American. Below you, amidst 
the tumbling mountains, flow the Bear and the 
Yuba nearly side by side. The former heads 
not far beyond, and you follow the south fork 
of the Yuba to the summit. When at Eni- 
grant Gap you see where the Yuba breaks 
away from the Bear river, and passes off through 
a deep gorge to the west. Now you are 
amongst the mountains, bare and grim. There 
is little vegetation on their steep sides, except 
trees, and those not very large or plentiful. 


They rise up into abrupt peaks on every side of 
you. Amid such scenery you find yourself 


landed by the cars at Cisco, where at present 
the road ends. 


At Emigrant Gap it 


Taking an early start from Cisco, we came 


a few miles on a locomotive to where the track- 
layers were at work. There we found horses 
awaiting us. Our ride over the grading was 


by no means a smooth one. Every little culvert 
had to be dodged, and the large bridges, 
though pussable on foot, had to be circumnavi- 
gated by the equine race. Now and then the 
roadbed itself was not quite finished, avd once 
we had to dismount and lead our horses over 
the steep shelving rocks. Strange to say, as 
you approach the summit the work lightens. 
Several miles from here begins a pretty valley, 
calied Summit Valley, covered with grass, and 
smiling serenely amidst the arid mountain 
peaks. These thalberys or rather Lergthals, are 
not uncommog, All along the crest of the Sierras 
they are found, with little lakes of clear pure 
water, set like mirrors in their bosoms, in which 
the firmament becomes a fundament, and the 
circle of the heavens is made complete. One 
of these little lakes is just over the summit 
tunnel, and its crystal water did not object- to 
being turned into steam for the shaft engine. 

At the summit, after enjoying some refresh- 
ment at the hands of Messrs. Strobridge & 
Ayers, the former, who superintends the con- 
struction, accompanied us on the remainder of 
our journey. We had to walk a few miles, and 
have our horses sent around beyond sowe un- 
finished tunnels. The ground becomes very 
rugged and abiupt the moment you pass the 
summit. On either hand the peaks, some of 
them said to have been volcanic, tower up 
above you thousands of feet in height. Eleven 
hundred feet below you sleeps Douner Lake, so 
transparent that the mountains reflect them- 
selves in its waters. It is three miles off, but 
it seems to be at your feet. Back behind Cisco 
you see Black Butte, very prominently ad- 
vanced beavenward, notwithstanding its color, 
and composed, I am told, of pure hornblende. 
Near Ashland, to the north, Castle Peak, one 
of the highest, and formerly of bad reputation 
for belching forth in a very heated manner, and 
unexpected times, has apparently sealed its lips 
in eternal silence. Off to the east, the eastera 
summits of the Sierras bound the vision. 

(To be continued.) 





The little I have seen of the world, and 
kuow of the history of mankind, teaches me to 
look upon the errcrs of others in sorrow, not in 
anger. When I take the history of one poor heart 
that has sinned and suffered, and represent to 
myself the struggles and temptations it has pas- 
sed through, the brief pulsation of joy, the 
feverish inquietude of hope and fear ; the pres- 
sure of want; the desertion of friends; the 
scorn of the world; threatening vices within— 
health gone—happiness gone—even hope that 
remains the longest gone—I would fain leave 
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the erring soul of my fellow-man with Him‘ clothes of the children are clean and mended, 
from whose hands it came.—Longfellow. if necessary. 
' Remewber, that you are, by the grace of 

We have recently met with the following| God, and by the rules of eivilization, the Min- 
simple essay on Duty, from a Jewish newspa- | isters of the Interior ; let, therefore, peace and 
per, “ The Israelite,” of Cincinnati. We present ge Lice io your dominions ; do not be too 

ault findiug, and bear in mind, it is easier to 
find fault than to do it better yourself; instead 
Welton tie Zhe Sevestite. of reproach, speak words of cheer to wh ; is 

KNOW YouR Duty! good and noble. 

It is the duty of every husband and father! Know your duty, by setting a good example 
to provide for his family to the best of his abil. |—to your children, of loving aud honoring siu- 
ity, and to do that well, he must be very care- | cerely your husband ; to look up to him as your 
ful not to overrate his abilities physically,| best protector, and that bis word is tu be law 
scientifically, and above all, financially, for on|to you and yours; never allow any one to ridi- 








it to our readers for their perusal. 


his; to be careful not to overreach yourself, is 
the very foundation of success; not to take a 
heavier load than you can comfortably carry, 
and make due allowances for the burning hot 
sun, (viz. : disappointments ;) the flood of rain 
that makes the crooked hilly road muddy and 
slippery, (viz.: dishonorable competition ;) make 
also due allowance that the older we grow, the 
weaker we are apt to become, and the more op- 
pressive it is to carry a heavy load. 

Make, therefore, your load as light as possi- 
ble ; be not too ambitious in your enterprises ; 
train yourself and your family to be contented 
to live in a plain bouse, on plain food, and be 
only plainly clothed ; remember that it is a big 
income, to be used to live on small expenses. 

It is the duty of every husband and father 
to provide for rainy days, to which he must 
solicit the full co operation of his better half, 
and set a good example, by giving up the smok- 
ing of costly tobacco, slipping in some saloon, 
and partaking of the niceties and gayeties of 
the season, or under some pretense going out | 
evenings, playing billiards and cards, and los- 
ing a tew dollars. 

Make it your rule whatever you enjoy, en-} 


this calculation depends the welfare of him aud 


cule and lower your husband in your estcew ; 
look upon such as your most deadly enemies, 
who mean to destroy your speace, and glory 
over your fall, and enrich themselves in your 
misery. 

“Tf your husband has faults, try to mend 
them in the spirit of love, wisdum and putience.” 
The Spanish say : 

Sufre por saber, y trabaja por tener, 
Suffer in order to be wise; and labor, in order to 
have. 

It is a mission worthy of a true woman ; her 
husband and her children are the elect to be- 
come the good and the great. MILor1z. 


THE TEA TOPERS OF RUSSIA. 


The tea-houses of Russia are quite as charac- 
teristic a feature in the mauners and customs 
of that country as those of Japan. M. Lumley, 
her majesty’s secretary of embassy at St. Peters- 
burg, states ia a recent report that in the capi- 
tal alone there are six hundred and ninety- 
seven common tea-shops, besides the cafes and 
restaurants of superior description—the daily 
consumption of tea at some of these places 
being from eighty to oue hundred pounds. 
They are the resort of the drosky drivers, cart- 


joy it in the company of your wife and family, | ers, and laborers of every description; and it 
and by all means, spend your evenings at|is not without interest t» witness the orderly 


home. 


behaviour and pvlite demeanor of those poor 


Know your duty, to pay your debts as con-| peasants. As they enter the long room in 


tracted, and if the force of circumstances wakes | which the tea is served, each man greets the 
it impossible to meet the whole promptly, then | bar-keeper, and as he passes the sacred image 
pay all you can, and strive honestly to pay up| which is to be found in every Russian rvom, 
the rest quickly; remember, the greatest | and before which a lamp is always burning, be 
wealth that you can bequeath to your children, | reverently doffs his cap, aud while in the room 
is all remain uncovered. Numerous tables are 
Your honored name ; ranged along the apartment, at each of which 

Therefore protect that may be seen groups of six or eight sturdy 

_ With might and main. monjiks wrapped in their sheep skin pelisses, 

Know your duty, ye wives aud ye mothers;| which are worn with the fleece inward, and 
know it is your ¢uty to be faithful aud true| which, no matter what the heat of the room, 
to your husbands; it is your duty to make his | are seldom taken off, or even opened. A large 
home attractive; it is your duty to spread for | teapot of boiling water, and a smaller one con- 
him well prepared meals, and serve them good | taining an allowance of tea for each man, are 
naturedly ; it is your duty to see that the but-| placed upon the table; a saucer of very small 
tons on the shirts are not missing, and the ‘lumps of sugar, cut like dice, one for each man, 


- 
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and a glass of corn brandy, constitute the repast. 
Both teapots are generally replenished as soon 
as the larger is emptied, but occasionally the 
larger one alone is refilled, and the tiquid 
becomes tea only in name. The tea is drank 
out of saucers, and the sugar is not put into the 
tea, but is held into the mouth. Some poor 
fellows who are still more economical will put 
a piece of black bread in the saucer, place a 
lump of sugar on the bread, pour in the tea, 
and after drinking two or three cups in this 
way, wrap the slightly diminished piece of 
sugar in paper, and carry it away with them. 
Time seems to be no object with the tea drink- 
ers, and at a sitting, many will take six or 
eight, and even more, cups of tea before turn- 
ing the cups down in the saucer as the sign 
that they have had enough. The effect of the 
atmosphere, heated by a stove to seventy-five 
degrees or eighty degrees of Fahrenheit, in a 
low room from which the air is carefully ex- 
cluded by double windows, combined with 
these numerous cups of hot tea, on a body wrap 
ped in a sheep-skin pelisse, may be easily con- 
ceived. The tea drinker, while imbibing his 
fovorite beverage, is literally taking a modified 
vapor bath. Some men will go on steadily 
until they have reached a condition which is 
denoted by the term “ Pey do tretlavo pota,” 
to drink to the third degree, of transpiration ; 
on which they will sally forth into a tempera- 
ture of perhaps twenty degrees below the 


freezing point, and, throwing themselves on 


their sledges, fall asleep enveloped in steam, 
having thus imbibed, and this no doubt inten- 
tionally, a sufficent amount of caloric to last 
them to the next halt, where a repetition of the 
tea drinking takes place on the same scale, and 
with the same effect. 


——— oe: 
ALWAYS BEAUTIFUL. 


At a festival party of old and young, the 
question was asked, which season of life is most 
happy? After being freely discussed by the 
guests, it was referred for answer to the host, 
upon whom was the burden of four score years. 
He asked if they had noticed a grove of trees 
before the dwelling, and said: “ When the 
Spring comes and in the soft air the buds are 
breaking on the trees, and covered with blos- 
soms, I think, bew beautiful is Spring! And 
when Summer comes, and covers the trees with 
its heavy foliage, and singing birds are’ all 
among the branches, I think, how beautiful is 
Summer. When Autumn loads them with 
golden fruit, and their gorgeous tint of frost, I 
think, how beautiful is Autumn! And when 
it is sore Winter, and there is neither foliage 
nor fruit,’then I look up and through the leaf. 
less branches, as I could never until now, I see 
stare shine through.” 
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ITEMS. 


THE NINETY- FIFTH ASTEROID has been discovered. 
Dr. Robert Luther, of the Observatory of Bilk, Dus- 
seldorf, Prussia, announces the discovery of another 
Asteroid, on tne 23d of last November, at 9 o’clock 
in the morniog. He gives a report of it to tke Sci- 
entific Association of France, and records it as the 
fifteenth which he has discovered. 


On the lst of the present vear, five first-class 
magnetic and meteorological Observatories in Great 
Britaic, established for the purpose, began their la- 
bors. The stations are Falmouth, Kew, Stoneyhurst, 
Armagh and Glasgow; and others will be set in 
operation during the year. They are provided with 
self-registering apparatus of the best character, and 
it is expected that important problems in meteorolo- 
gy will be solved by their aid. 


ExptoratTions 1n ALAsKA.—An Exploring Expedi- 
tion sent out last summer to Alaska, by the U.S. 
Coast Survey, bas recently returned, and the officer 
in charge has made his report. The principal dis- 
covery made was that of a vein of excellent coal, 
over five feet in thickness, not far from Sitka, said 
to be the best on the Pacific coast, and indications 
at least of others of equal value. The fisheries were 
found to promise still greater importance than esti- 
mated at the time the treaty of cession was con- 
firmed by the Senate. 


Tue Report of freedmen’s affairs in North Caro- 
lina, for 12th mo., has been received, from which it 
appears that the close of the year has brought with 
ita more than usual number of complaints in relation 
to breaches of contract and non-payment of wages 
for labor performed, arising from indifference to set- 
tle honest debts, or inability to fulfil obligations by 
reason of failures of crops. The system of working 
for a share of the crop has been so universal, and the 
almost entire failure of the same, that but few la- 
borers have realized anything, and are now without 
means of living by their own resources, and employ- 
ers are not in a condition to provide for them during 
the long interval before their labors can be made 
available. In this unfortunate state of affuirs, the 
writer says it becomes a serious question as to the 
steps to be taken to provide in a measure for the re- 
lief of the suffering. The promiscuous distribution 
of money, food or clothing, effects but a very limited , 
portion of the good designed. It leads to imposition, 
fraud and idleness, and hundreds of undeserving 
obtain what those who really suffer should receive. 
Various suggestions are made with a view to adjust 
the operations of labor. There are 230 schools in 
the State, with 12,500 scholars. 


Tue Soathern freedmen deposited in their sav- 
ings’-banks during 12th mo., $262,138 61, and with- 
drew for !and purchases, sustenance, etc., $233,641- 
79. The amount on hand due depositors was $585,- 
770 171 It is evident the black men will take care 
of themselves. 


It is said that at Stirling Castle, Scotland, flowers 
are still in full health and vigor which were planted 
by Mary Queen of Scots, three hundred years ago. 
The daffodil and polyanthus still survive the ruin of 
the parterre, spring up among weeds and grass, and 
contend for existence with plants of “ baser quality.” 
The peony will grow in the dame spot for a thousand 
years, and well merits the name of “ everlasting ;” 
and among woody plants some varieties of the rose, 
even when subjected to neglect and maltreatment, 
are exceedingly tenacious of life. There have been 
Mauy new varieties introduced into this country 
yearly for general cultivation. 











